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PREFACE. 



The writer of the following pages will be very probably 
accused of presumption, although the age of pre3ump- 
tion is with him in a great measure past He is aware 
of the difficulties of the task,, he hag undertaken — 
voluntarily undertaken — but as he proceeded, he found 
himself more and more impressed with the importance 
of the subject, and was therefore encouraged to con- 
tinue, notwithstanding his being in possession of very 
scanty materials for the purpose. 

He thinks it right to state, that what he has written 
is without the participation, the assistance, or the ap- 
probation of any one individual. Whatever feebleness 
of language or inaccuracy of expression, whatever incon- 
clusive reasoning or defective argument may be found, 
on his own head be all the blame. He is not an 
author by profession, although he has dabbled occa- 
sionally in some of the inferior departments of literature; 



IV 

but this will not furnish, nor is it offered as, an 
excuse for the imperfections that may appear. 

His great object will be accomplished if the subject 
become more generally understood, and its importance 
be duly appreciated. 



After this tract was printed, the author had an oppor- 
tunity of reading the speech of Sir Robert Peel, at 
the public meeting at Tamworth, on the 8th December, 
respecting the Birmingham and Derby Railway. 
Fortified in the leading feature of his work by the 
opinions of that Right Honourable Baronet, he feels 
much greater confidence in submitting it to the eye of 
the public. 

Circumstances which it is unnecessary to explain 
have prevented the publication until the present 
moment. 

30th April, 1836. 



AN ESSAY, &c. 



To the greater portion of ordinary readers it 
must appear altogether unnecessary, not to say 
imprudent, to offer anything with the view of 
exciting the public mind in favour of Railways. 
A sedative will be considered more appropriate 
for the mania already in existence than any 
stimulant that can tend to keep up the feverish 
heat that has been so long in action ; but calm 
and sober discussion will rather have the effect 
of allaying than of exciting such a fever ; for it 
cannot be denied that if there has been on one 
side of the question a great degree of excitement, 
there has been discovered on the other side a 
vast deal of vituperation and want of temper. 
The present essay will endeavour to steer clear 
of both these failings, and to shew that there is 
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no more propriety, no more judgement in over- 
charging the artillery that is directed against 
these projects, than in too highly colouring the 
advantages to be derived from them. 

The experience of the last twenty years is 
amply sufficient to establish the fact, that in 
proportion as the facilities and accommodations 
for travelling both by sea and land have in- 
creased, the number of persons travelling has 
also increased. This constant increase of travel- 
lers has created again a necessity to add to the 
means of travelling, and to the accommodation 
of the travellers; so that each has been in its 
turn in a state of continual re-action upon the 
other. 

To go no further than the streets and the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of London. The period 
is within the recollection of most people when 
there was not a single stage-coach or other 
public carriage to Paddington or to BlackwalL 
At this time an omnibus, capable of taking four- 
teen passengers, leaves Paddington for the Bank, 
and returns from thence every three minutes 
from morning till night. Vehicles of the same 
sort run to and from Black wall every quarter of 



an hour, or oftener, during the day. Omnibuses 
running from the City to the distance of three or 
four miles east of Whitechapel and west of 
Hyde -park Corner and Tyburn - turnpike, are 
quite of recent occurrence. The same means of 
conveyance are now also afforded in every direc- 
tion north and south of the metropolis, and this 
at so easy a rate, that many thousand persons 
who would not have had an idea of entering a 
hackney-coach, take daily the advantage of this 
mode of conveyance, and thus cause a communi- 
cation between the different parts of the metro- 
politan district, which a man who lived twenty 
years ago could not by possibility have contem- 
plated. But these carriages are not confined to 
the metropolis ; many cities and populous towns 
in various parts of the United Kingdom have 
adopted the same means of co$veyance, and in 
every instance the like re-action, the like advan- 
tages, the like results have been produced. 

It may not be deemed an improper or uninte- 
resting digression to trace in a few words these 
effects to the events which appear in a great 
degree to have been the producing causes. 

The building of Bedford-square and Gower- 
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street was nearly contemporaneous with the esta- 
blishment of mail-coaches. Before that period 
the inland letters were frequently, in winter 
time, not delivered till one, two, or three o'clock 
in the afternoon, and inland letters were received 
at the office without charge until midnight. The 
consequence was that merchants could not an- 
swer their letters until the evening, having fre- 
quently to effect, and advise of, insurances for 
which orders had been received in the day ; for 
Lloyd's Coffee-house was then open till ten 
o'clock at night, and a great portion of the insu- 
rances, indeed nearly all the bad business, was 
effected in the evening. 

The alteration of the hours of delivering and 
receiving letters at the Post-office produced a 
great and immediate change in the conduct, and 
to a certain degree in the character, of commer- 
cial men. Many of those who had been accus- 
tomed to reside under the roofs where their 
business was carried on, in the squares, the 
streets, and the lanes of the City,* finding that 

* At that time the Thorntons and the Barings, the Longs 
and the Boehms, the Hibberts and the Wigrams, the Thellus - 
sons and the Thomsons, the Raikes and the N eaves, indeed 
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they were now enabled to quit their counting- 
houses early in the evening, removed their fami- 
lies to the new-built streets in the neighbourhood 
of Bedford-square;* and this migration west- 
ward has been in continual progression ever 
since, as fast as the estates of the Dukes of Bed- 
ford and Portland, the Lord Southampton, the 
Marquis of Westminster, and of other noblemen 
and gentlemen, which have been successively let 
on building leases, would admit of their removal: 
so that at this moment the most capacious man- 
sions in the city, many of them far surpassing in 
elegance and accommodation the present dwell- 
ings of their former occupants, are now let, even 
to the third floor, in separate apartments for 
counting-houses and offices. 

To this may be added the changes that have 
assisted in all other directions to remove the 
population from the city. Besides the destruc- 
tion of houses, by the enlargement of the Bank 

almost all the respectable merchants had their domestic esta- 
blishments in the City. 

* Gower-street was about this time nick-named the " City 
Perch/' from the fact of so many citizens having chosen it as 
their place of residence. 
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of England, which formerly did not occupy a 
third part of its present site, and by the very 
great improvements that have been since made, 
and are still making, in different parts, every 
vacant piece of land has been let for building. 
Moor Fields, Finsbury Fields, Islington Fields, 
White-Conduit Fields, Cold-Bath Fields, Lamb's 
Conduit Fields, Pancras Fields, those behind 
Montague House, (the British Museum,) which, 
on account of their privacy, were the rendezvous 
for settling affairs of honour, Copenhagen Fields, 
Hackney Fields, Clapton Field, and many others 
on the Middlesex side, have disappeared, and 
are covered with dwelling houses. The same 
may be said of the Surry side. That immense 
tract, St. George's Fields, Lock's Fields, Ken- 
nington and Brixton Fields, with the inter- 
mediate spaces, are within these few years no 
more to be recognized. 

But the rage for living away from the place 
of business has not been confined to the prin- 
cipals in mercantile houses, or to those persons 
whose transactions required merely an office or a 
counting-house : a great many tradesmen, and 
by far the greater part of the clerks engaged in 
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the Bank of England and other public offices, 
as well as in private banks and counting houses, 
now reside either westward or at some of the 
villages which used to be near, but are now 
actually adjoining to London, and within reach 
of the short stages or omnibuses, which deliver 
daily, from nine to ten o'clock, thousands of 
these gentlemen flocking to their respective 
places of occupation during the day, and who 
are seen hurrying in nearly equal crowds on 
their return home from four to seven in the 
evening. More would be unnecessary. 

Equally so, if not an actual waste of time, 
would it be to enumerate the instances of, or to 
descant at length upon, the increased travelling 
by sea on the coasts of the United Kingdom, 
and to the opposite ports of the_ continent or to 
the Channel Islands, since the application of 
steam to the purposes of navigation. One in- 
stance in regard to the latter shall suffice. — 
Fifteen years ago one passage-boat only, of 
about eighty tons, left Southampton for Jersey, 
and one for Guernsey, every week, with indif- 
ferent accommodation, for twelve or fourteen 
passengers ; and if more than that number landed 
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at either of the islands it was considered an 
unusual freight. There are now two steam-boats 
regularly in every week, during eight or nine 
months of the year, of seventy and ninety horse 
power, which are not considered to do well if 
they bring less than from eighty to one hundred 
passengers each trip. During part of the last 
summer there were three boats, and in con- 
sequence, as was supposed, of a reduction of 
prices, upwards of eight hundred persons landed 
in one week at one of the islands (Jersey), in- 
cluding, a few from the coast of France. 

The position, then, having been established 
that, as the facilities and accommodations for 
travelling both by sea and land have increased, 
the number of persons travelling has also in- 
creased, as far as regards the ordinary means 
of conveyance by both; let the principle be 
applied to Railways, and the first that naturally 
presents itself to our attention is that which 
runs from Liverpool to Manchester.- Here then 
we come to something like practical proof of 
the advantage that has been derived from a 
Railway ; and by attending a little to the evi- 
dence given before a Committee of the House 
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of Commons in this particular case, we arrive at 
the knowledge of the advantages to be expected 
from similar undertakings where the proposed 
line of road has nothing impracticable or objec- 
tionable in itself. 

It may be premised, however, that the pro- 
gress already made in the formation of Railways 
through some parts of the country, and the 
moral certainty of the advantages to be derived 
from them when completed, has stimulated the 
same desire in many others ; and it is a remark- 
able fact that the very persons who in the first 
instance shewed the greatest repugnance, the 
greatest aversion to Railways, are now amongst 
the most strenuous advocates for their introduc- 
tion; and that the same individuals who were 
alarmed at the idea of a Railway touching their 
property, are now anxious that the line of road 
should run through their estates. It may here 
be safely conceded that many projects have been 
put forward without much consideration as to 
their usefulness, and without any regard to the 
advantage that might be derived from them, 
jeven if they could be carried completely into 
execution : but this of itself forms no ground of 
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objection to the carrying on those Railways 
where the practical utility is, or can be made, 
manifest, and without which the country through 
which they are intended to pass would be shut 
out from that competition in the market to which 
the Railway would render it accessible. We 
see even the learned heads of houses at Cam- 
bridge descending from the gravity of their 
pursuits in college to assist at and promote the 
establishment of a Railway ; evidently under the 
apprehension that unless some safer and more 
expeditious means of bringing the produce of 
that fertile county to market be adopted, they 
will be deprived of the advantages of competition 
to which they are entitled. 

The want of facility in conveying the supplies 
of provisions from the places of production to 
those of consumption has been always a subject 
of complaint ; and hence the cause of the enor- 
mous prices that have been demanded and ob- 
tained for land, not in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis only, but of every city 
and considerable town throughout the kingdom. 
A Railway, by approximating, as it were, the 
grower and the consumer, will do away this 
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subject of complaint, and enable the grower to 
sell his produce at a price more remunerating to 
himself, and less costly to the consumer. It 
will have the further beneficial effect, and by 
the most legitimate process, of raising the value 
of land, particularly grass farms, to the landlord 
as well as to the tenant. 

Many witnesses were examined before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, touching 
all the foregoing points ; amongst them persons 
in different ranks, professions, and occupations 
in life. 

Mr. Pease, M.P. for Durham County, was 
examined, as a Director of the Stockton and 
Darlington Railway Company, as an Acting 
Commissioner of the Turnpike-road from Stockton 
to Barnard Castle, and as a landed proprietor. 
In the first capacity he stated that it was found 
necessary, after the first line of Railway bad 
been in active use for some years, to form a 
second line on account of the increased traffic ; 
and that in the purchase of land for this second 
line they were obliged to pay an advance of 
fifty per cent, upon the price paid for land of the 
same quality purchase* for ths first line ; and 
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this solely on account of the increased value of 
land arising from the formation of the first line 
of Railway. He stated, moreover, that in some 
of the parishes through which the Railway 
passed, not only did the Company pay one- 
half the poor-rates, but that the rates were 
actually lessened by the labour afforded on the 
Railway. In the second capacity he stated 
that when the Railway was in contemplation, the 
Commissioners opposed and petitioned against it, 
on the ground that the money borrowed on mort- 
gage of the tolls wonld be put in jeopardy; but 
so far from their apprehensions having been 
realized, the funds were in every case improved. 
Thirdly, as a landowner, he stated that he had 
a small property that was completely divided by 
the Railroad, since which he has been able to let 
it at twenty per cent, additional rent. He said 
further that he had made inquirieb, and found 
generally that where a Railroad passed through 
an estate, it had the effect of increasing its value, 
and he did not know a single instance in which a 
contrary effect had been produced. 

Mr. Lee, a professional surveyor, and land- 
steward to several gentlemen of landed pro- 
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perty in the line of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railroad, stated that in consequence of the Rail* 
way land under his management had much im- 
proved in value, and that he himself had since 
taken land at double the original rent. He con- 
sidered that the farmers were also benefited by 
it, and that one- fourth part of the poor-rates was 
paid by the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
Company. 

Mr. Moss, a Director of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, stated that several large 
landed proprietors, amongst others the Earls of 
Derby and Sefton, who had opposed their Rail- 
way to such effect as to force the Company to 
deviate from their original line, which was the 
best, and to carry it over that immense morass, 
resembling an Irish bog, called Chat Moss, at 
an enormous expenditure both of time and money, 
had now consented to the Liverpool and Birming^- 
ham line of road going through their property ; 
and not only this, but also that a new line of 
road from Liverpool to Manchester, which has 
been rendered necessary by their pertinacious 
opposition to the first line, should also pass 
through their domains. In reply to other ques- 

B 
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tions, Mr. Moss stated that Mr. Hey wood of 
Manchester, who at first was a determined oppo- 
nent of the Railway, complained afterwards that 
it did not pass through his property ; and that 
the Patten family, proprietors of the Bold pro- 
perty near Warrington, also complained that the 
intended line of road made a bend to avoid going 
near the house, and that the straight line bringing 
it nearer the house was actually adopted at their 
desire ! 

Mr. Hardman Earle, one of a highly respectable 
family, long resident in Liverpool, stated that 
though they had been formerly opponents of the 
Railway, on account of the apprehended injury 
and inconvenience to their house and pleasure- 
grounds, through which it was to pass, they had 
suffered no inconvenience in consequence of the 
locomotive engines since the construction of the 
Railway, nor found any thing offensive in the 
smoke arising from them; and that so far from 
their being considered a nuisance by himself and 
others, they were rather an object of interest. 
He stated further that wherever the line of the 
Railway came, the value of the land invariably 
increased, not only for the purposes of farming, 
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by the greater facility of procuring manure, as 
was the case with the Chat Moss, but also for 
building; and that he himself was desirous of 
purchasing land on the line for that purpose. In 
fact, he had entirely changed his opinion and 
views on the subject. 

Amongst the farmers who were examined were 
Mr. W. M. Warner, residing in Oxfordshire, 
and Mr. C. Whitworth, of Northamptonshire. 
The former stated unhesitatingly that the ad- 
vantage to the holders of grass-farms, by an 
easy and expeditious mode of conveying their 
live stock, lambs and calves, to market, would 
be incalculable. At the season of the year 
when it was most desirable to get the lambs off 
early and as quickly as possible to market, 
after quitting the ewes, no conveyance would 
be so advantageous as a steam-carriage ; . and the 
same in regard to calves, which, for want of an 
easy conveyance, were driven up at a very great 
expense to the proprietor, and the poor animals 
themselves were sometimes literally worn off 
their feet, and on some occasions were obliged 
to be sold on the road for any price that could 
be obtained for them. He declared further, 

b 2 
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that it would be well worth his own while to 
pay double the price for conveying his cattle, of 
every description, to market by a Railway, not 
only on account of the more advantageous ap- 
pearance they would present to the eyes of the 
purchasers on their arrival, but also on account 
of the positively greater value of the animals 
themselves, than if driven up in the ordinary 
way ; and that if the Rail-road from Birming- 
ham to London had been made many years ago, 
it would have saved him fifty pounds a year. 

The evidence of Mr. Whitworth to the same 
points had this additional advantage, that he 
had been an eye-witness of the conveyance of 
cattle on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
On the present system they were obliged, when 
sending lambs to market, to send the ewes part 
of the way with them, and then not without 
considerable injury before they reached London ; 
but the cattle that were conveyed by the Rail- 
way appeared as fresh on their arrival as if they 
were just taken from the field. 

Not only farmers but butchers also, who will 
not be considered as improper evidence, bore 
testimony to the injury sustained by cattle being 
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driven up to market a considerable distance, 
which produced disease in the animal, and thus 
not only rendered the meat of inferior quality, 
and occasionally unwholesome, but decreased 
the weight, and consequently much diminished 
its value. 

Mr. Sharp, who has been forty years in the 
trade, confirmed these facts, adding that the 
injury sustained by these causes, and the conti- 
nual change of pasture on the road, had ren- 
dered it necessary to have recourse to the prac- 
tice of killing cattle for the London market at 
the distance of a hundred miles. The great 
supply of calves used to be from Essex, rarely 
at a much greater distance than thirty miles; 
but the increased population of London, and the 
demand for veal, has brought about this change.* 
Slaughtered meat can be sent up only in winter, 
and even then a change of weather and other 
circumstances frequently spoil a part of it alto- 



* I remember perfectly well having seen at Malmesbury, 
waggons loading with veal in the carcase for the London 
market, upwards of twenty years ago, and they could not 
have arrived in less than two nights and one day on the road. 
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gether, and render the remainder less whole- 
some. 

Evidence was also adduced, shewing the great 
advantages, both to the grower and the con- 
sumer, in the increased supply of the metro- 
polis with vegetables of all sorts, fruit, butter, 
milk, cream, eggs, and poultry. 

Thus the great requisites, in regard to perish- 
able commodities, appear to be speedy convey- 
ance to the market, without fatigue or injury to 
the animals, or deterioration of any other articles 
of agricultural or horticultural produce, and in 
regard to passengers, the saving of time and 
money ; for it was stated by Mr. Attenborough, 
a grazing farmer, at Braybrook, a distance of 
eighty miles from London, whose business re- 
quires his attendance at Smithfield every week, 
that it takes him three days and two nights out 
and home each trip ; and that the coach-fare 
was upwards of three guineas, besides other 
expenses and the inconvenience of such long 
absence from home; whereas a carriage on a 
Railway, by starting in the morning, would 
bring him to market time enough to transact his 
business, and to return home the same evening, 



d 
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at a third part of the expense and incon- 
venience. 

This prospect is not ideal or chimerical, but 
is founded upon the advantages that have actu- 
ally been derived by mercantile houses in Liver- 
pool and Manchester since the establishment of 
the Railway between those two towns. The 
fare from one to the other by the coaches was 
ten shillings inside, and six outside ; the average 
number of passengers daily was under five hun- 
dred, and the time four hours and a half. The 
fare by the Railway is one-half those prices, 
the time occupied considerably less than one- 
half, and the daily average number of passengers 
upwards of twelve hundred. 

It appeared further in evidence, that so great 
is the demand for Rail-roads, if the expression 
may be allowed, that passengers will go a con- 
siderably longer distance in the number of miles, 
in order to get upon the line of the Rail-road, 
with a view to save both time and money. 
Thus, people going from Southport to Man- 
chester, distant from each other thirty-eight 
miles, prefer going to Liverpool, which is twenty- 
five miles, and there taking the Railway to Man- 
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Chester thirty-two more, together fifty-seven miles, 
increasing the actual distance by one-half. There 
is no doubt that the same plan will be adopted 
in other parts of the kingdom ; from the large 
manufacturing towns in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire to join the line of road from Liver- 
pool by Birmingham to London, and to the west 
of England ; and also from many parts of Glou- 
cestershire, Worcestershire, and Herefordshire, 
to join the line of road about to be formed from 
Cheltenham to the Great Western Railway, thus 
economizing both time and expenditure. 

It is not unimportant to state that the power- 
ful opposition which was presented to the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway by the represen- 
tatives of the Duke of Bridgewater, on account 
of the injury which it was supposed their canal 
would suffer, induced the Company to buy off 
that opposition by a very great sacrifice in the 
appropriation of shares ; but this has been an 
actual bonus to the proprietors of the canal, the 
traffic on which is now as great as it was before 
the opening of the Railway. 

To the particular advantages that will be thus 
derived from Railways must be superadded the 
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general, the national advantages ; not to say the 
actual necessity for their progressive formation ; 
were it merely to enable us to keep up, and to 
cope, with the other nations of Europe in the 
transport of goods and the facilities of travelling. 
Shall this great empire, at all times foremost in 
commercial enterprise, and in the application of 
science to useful purposes — having at her com- 
mand more capital to carry her plans into execu- 
tion than the whole of the rest of Europe — shall 
she, on whose dominions " the sun in his course 
never ceases to shine," be outdone in such im- 
portant purposes by France, or by Russia, or 
by Belgium, or by any of the German States ? 
Far be it. Casting our eyes across the Western 
Ocean, we see in the gigantic republic fifty Rail- 
ways already completed, and three times that 
number in progress and in contemplation. Even 
the tardy Spaniard in Cuba is advancing in this 
species of improvement ; already a Railway is 
forming, perhaps at this time completed, from 
the Havanna to the interior of the island, ten or 
twelve leagues in extent ; and more will of ne- 
cessity follow. Surely then — 

But, in discussing a measure of great public 
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interest, it is only fair to look at the objections 
that have been started against the principle, as 
well as those against its application in particular 
instances. These have been chiefly confined to 
three points :— 

1st That they tended to diminish the value 
of property in their immediate neighbour- 
hood. 
2d. That they infringed upon individual rights 

and vested interests. And, 
3d. That they invaded domestic comfort and 

privacy. 
That there was a great, indeed almost a ge- 
neral prejudice, nay even clamour, against loco- 
motive engines on a Railway for some time is 
not to be denied; and the meeting held at Epsom 
on the 4th of this month, with a view to oppose 
the formation of any and every Rail-road to 
Brighton, affords proof that the prejudice is not 
removed. The opposition proceeds, in a great 
degree, on precisely the same grounds as those 
which were at the first urged by the opponents 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, with 
the addition of this unquestionable truth, that 
the roads will neither go through a manufac- 
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turing district, nor to a commercial sea-port: 
but the high respectability of the parties chal- 
lenges greater attention than would be due sim- 
ply to the force of their arguments. 

Mr. Trotter insisted that the advantage pro- 
posed by the Railway consisted singly in per- 
forming the journey from London in one hour 
less . than the present rate of travelling by the 
coaches ; that this extra speed to such a place as 
Brighton was not at all necessary, the convey- 
ances to that town being already so numerous, so 
regular, and so expeditious; and that the sup- 
posed advantage would be more than counter- 
balanced by the destruction of that privacy which 
formed so desirable an object to the residents in 
the county of Surrey and the part of Sussex 
through which it would pass. 

Mr. Goulburn, M.P. thought it highly neces- 
sary to protect the county gentlemen, who had 
chosen that part of it for their residence, from a 
wanton violation of their rights, which he consi- 
dered would be the effect of destroying one estate 
after another ; that it would ruin the comforts of 
those who had retired from the bustle of life, 
and interrupt that privacy which they had sought 
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in the country; that the road would not run 
through any manufacturing district, nor did it 
lead to any seaport that was of consequence in a 
commercial point of view ; and he was therefore 
determined to give this and all other similar 
projects his decided opposition both in and out 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Crawford, M.P. declared that all the Rail- 
way schemes to Brighton were mere bubbles, and 
unworthy of patronage ; that they were got up 
entirely for the sake of a premium on the shares, 
for which there was no reason, as the deter- 
mined opposition of the gentlemen of the county 
would overthrow them entirely; that he had been 
threatened with the Vale of Mickleham being 
made another Clapham-common, and that the 
fallacious idea of there being no opposition had 
been propagated industriously; but it would 
turn out that the opposition was universal, and 
that the scheme would end in the most mis- 
chievous results to the speculators. 

Mr. Scarlett, M.P. said that though he was 
not an enemy to improvements, he was quite 
opposed to such bubbles as the Railroad to 
Brighton, which he considered a mere stock-* 
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jobbing scheme ; and that if it could be carried 
into execution, which he felt confident it could 
not, it would have the effect of depreciating the 
value of landed property in the immediate line of 
the road, and of destroying Brighton as a fashion- 
able watering-place, by the influx of such num- 
bers of a different class of persons from those 
by whom it was now frequented ; and that all 
the pains taken in making representations that 
there was no opposition by the gentlemen of the 
county would not ultimately succeed, however 
they might answer a present purpose. 

Baron Tessier, the Chairman, went partly over 
the same ground with the gentlemen who had 
preceded him, and congratulated them upon their 
unanimity; as he believed that, with one single 
exception, all the country gentlemen abhorred 
the scheme. 

It may safely be conceded that before a Rail- 
road should be permitted in this or any part of 
the country, the advantage as well as the feasi- 
bility of the thing should be ascertained and 
made apparent; and when carried into execution 
the comfort of the inhabitants of the line of road 
through which it passes should be consulted as 
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far as may be practicable ; but if it were farther 
conceded that all claims on the ground of " pri- 
vacy" should be attended to, it would operate 
as a bar to improvement of every kind — to a 
turnpike-road or a navigable canal as well as to 
a railroad. There is no doubt that in almost all 
large public undertakings some disadvantages 
may and must result to a few individuals; but 
these cannot at such a moment be put in compe- 
tition with the great public advantage arising 
from connecting the most distant portions of the 
British isles by a more easy, expeditious, and 
less expensive conveyance. It is necessary, for 
the preservation of our commercial superiority, to 
increase in every practicable way the causes, the 
sources of our national wealth, which cannot be 
more effectively promoted than by adding to the 
means of internal communication. The change 
will unquestionably be great, but the difficulty 
must be met ; and however inclined Parliament 
has been and will be to protect private rights 
and vested interests, these latter must sometimes 
give way to insure a great public good. 

It has been objected further that the rage for 
Railwavs at this moment is as fallacious, and will 
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terminate as fatally to the speculators, as the 
mania for mines and other schemes in the year 
1825. There is, however, an obvious and a 
most important difference between the two, in 
favour of the railways. 

Without entering into a long detail, as matter 
of political economy, it may be safely asserted 
that money employed in the payment of wages 
to the poor and working classes, providing them 
with useful labour, and thus retaining the 
strength, the sinews of the country at home, is 
more beneficial in a national point of view than 
if it were applied to any other purpose. Now, 
great part of the money raised by the specula- 
tions of 1825 was intended to be sent, and was 
actually sent out of the country ; and very little, 
if any, return has been made for it to this day. 
But, supposing the worst that can happen in 
regard to Railways, that some of them should 
not ultimately prove beneficial to the projectors 
or the shareholders, there is this immediate 
advantage, that all the money is spent in the 
country, that it is converted from inactive into 
active capital, and that after running through 
numerous channels, diffusing in its course the 
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means of living, of comfort, nay, of comparative 
happiness to hundreds of thousands, it will return 
to the source from whence it issued, increased in 
value, and perfumed with the blessings and the 
gratitude of those who have derived benefit from 
its momentary dispersion. The whole value of 
the materials employed in the formation and 
construction of Railways resolves itself into the 
wages of labour. The iron, the stone, the gravel, 
the timber, derive almost all their value from 
the wages paid for the industry and skill of the 
various labourers and artizans engaged in redu- 
cing them to the forms in which they are to be 
applied. Surely this is a more desirable mode 
of employing the redundant population of the 
country, as it is called, than transporting them 
to cultivate the back settlements of the United 
States or the less genial region of Upper Canada** 
The more this subject is considered by reflecting 
minds, the more will the benefits Jo be derived 



• It is not At all improbable that the decrease in the number 
nf emigrants to Canada daring the present year, as compered 
with the preceding, mar be attributed in a great degree to the 
demindl for labour on the Railroads, 
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from the construction, of Railways become ap- 
parent. The advantages indeed are prospectively 
incalculable. Without presuming to call it a 
panacea, it may be fairly predicated that it will 
produce these desiderata : it will furnish employ* 
ment to the poor, relieve the poor-rates, add in 
a great ratio to the means of expenditure, and 
therefore to the comforts, of the lower classes, 
enhance the value of the produce of the land, 
and thereby increase the income both of the 
tenant and of the landlord. Such considerations 
as these ought to have, and must have, weight 
when the question shall be brought fully before 
Parliament, as it will be during the ensuing 
session. 

It is, however, much more easy to raise objec- 
tions than to adduce good reasons for them* The 
arguments used at the meeting at Epsom may be 
considered, generally speaking, as of a private 
nature ; as bearing more upon the comfort of 
individuals than upon the public good. But as 
it regards even this particular, surely the evidence 
of Mr. Hardman Earle, and others before quoted, 
respecting the Manchester and Liverpool Rail- 
way, affords abundant proof that all their anti- 

c 
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cipations of this kind were founded in error and 
misconception ; that so far from the Railway being 
found a nuisance, it became an object of interest ; 
instead of the value of the land being diminished, 
the contrary effect had been invariably produced ; 
and that large landed proprietors, who had in 
the first instance been opponents to Railways, 
had afterwards been anxious to have them pass 
through their estates. Such may possibly be 
the result also in the County of Surry. 

The apprehensions of Mr. Crawford that the 
Vale of Mickleham and other rural spots would, 
by means of the Rail-road, be brought so near 
to London as to become the resort of the citizens 
who are now contented with Clapham Common 
and other villages in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis, may be tranquillized by 
the proprietors of land in the vicinity determin- 
ing, should they think fit, not to part with a foot 
of it for such a purpose, so that they have the 
remedy in their own hands. 

If Mr. Scarlett's fears respecting the fate of 
Brighton, as a fashionable watering-place, be 
not so easily quieted, there will be at least this 
advantage as a sort of counterpoise, that his 
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Majesty's Ministers, when they think it neces- 
sary, or are summoned, to attend the King at 
Brighton, may have in the train of carriages 
their " cabinet divan," and the additional con- 
venience of holding a council on the return 
journey, thus saving some hours of their valuable 
time. Moreover, long before Brighton became, 
or was contemplated as, the residence of Royalty, 
it was a favourite resort of the citizens of Lon- 
don on account of its proximity and come-at- 
ability. But may not the opening of Railways 
in other directions, Southampton, West of Eng- 
land, North East, &c. counteract some of the 
apprehended evils to Brighton, by diverting the 
attention of the Londoners to other sea-bathing 
places, which will then be within as easy a dis- 
tance, as to time, as Brighton was some years 
ago? 

Free discussion is almost always favourable to 
the cause of truth, and much advantage has 
been and will be derived from the full and free 
examinations that have taken place in regard to 
the existing Rail-roads from the period of their 
first establishment. Lessons practically useful 
will be learned from the friends of Railways, 

c 2 
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and hints of much value may be collected from 
the suggestions of parties avowedly hostile to 
all such modes of conveyance. Thus in regard 
to the weight of the iron rails, which has been 
found insufficient, the exactness in joining them, 
the strength and proper fixing of the sleepers 
and blocks which support the rails, the expe- 
diency of using parallel, or what are called fish- 
bellied, rails ; — the constructors of Railways 
now will have the advantage of the experience 
of those who have preceded them, and thus be 
enabled to avoid those defects (heretofore perhaps 
unavoidable) so as to prevent the inconvenience 
and injury that have been consequently sus- 
tained. 

It may be gathered from the general sentiment 
expressed at the Epsom meeting that the gentle- 
men there assembled felt they would stand no 
chance of opposing successfully a Railway which 
did go through a manufacturing district, which 
did lead to an important commercial sea-port, 
and which did not interfere with the privacy or 
the comforts of the residents on the line of road 
which it proposed to take. 

Now all this may be fairly predicated of the 
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projected Railway from London to Blackwall, 
and of some others in contemplation. The first 
is to run from the Metropolis, the great empQ?, 
rium of the manufactures of the United Kingdom, 
the great depot of the produce of her own 
colonies, and indeed of the produce and manu- 
factures of the whole world, to its natural port — 
Blackwall, with branches to the East and West 
India Docks. This Railway, it is understood, 
will pass through a property, part of which is 
now considered an actual nuisance, and the 
purchase of which will not only tend to improve 
the neighbourhood, but also to increase the 
value of the remainder in the immediate vicinity 
of the line of road. 

Independent of the advantage to be derived 
from this undertaking as a medium of convey- 
ance, another strong argument in its favour is 
found in the fact of the numerous, not to say 
innumerable, accidents, frequently accompanied 
with loss of lives, which arise from steam-vessels 
coming high up the river Thames, particularly 
in that part called " The Pool." It appears abso- 
lutely necessary that some legislative enactment 
should take place, restraining them altogether, in 
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order to prevent further mischief; seeing that all 
the existing laws have been hitherto found ineffi- 
cient. In cases where the proof has been con- 
clusive, where the fines and deodands have been 
levied, and the penalties and other punishments 
inflicted ; yet the mischief has been laughed at, 
and the practice continued. Such in all proba- 
bility will be the case until there is an actual 
prohibition by law to steam-boats navigating the 
Thames above Greenwich.* The use of the 
river in small boats below bridge, either for 
business or parties of pleasure, is now forcibly 
taken from the public, and great numbers of 
an useful and valuable class of persons, the 
watermen, are thrown out x>f the means of 
obtaining a livelihood by their legitimate occu- 
pation. Such an Act would liberate the Thames 

* Let me not be here told of the infringement of the 
liberty of the subject, and of the right of every man to use 
his property as he may think fit. It is a well understood 
principle, that no man has a right to do that which interferes 
with the right of another. But every man has a right to the 
use of the river Thames ; and therefore such a mode of rea- 
soning will come with a very bad grace from those who are in 
the daily practice of invading that right. 
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from the danger arising out of the increased 
number of steam-vessels, and the rapidity of 
their motion ; thus allowing the free use of the 
river to those who are entitled to it, and afford- 
ing them an opportunity of going by water 
should they think fit ; though, in the event of 
the Railway being completed, there is little doubt 
that all persons on business, and a great portion 
of others, would, for the sake of dispatch, 
prefer that mode of conveyance. 

But in regard to all Railways there is one 
object of paramount importance to be considered 
— the health of the people. However medical 
men differ on other points, they all agree in this ; 
indeed it is a matter of universal observation, as 
palpable to us as to the professors of medicine, 
that change of air contributes more than any 
other one thing to the preservation of health, 
and to its restoration, under whatever form disease 
may appear. More particularly may this be ap- 
plied to the inhabitants of large towns and cities, 
whose daily occupation is of a sedentary nature, 
or in confined apartments. Give these persons 
an opportunity of going out every evening five 
or six miles, the difference in the rent of their 
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houses would pay for the conveyance, to say 
nothing of the smaller consumption of gin ; and 
they would return to their employment in the 
morning with renewed vigour, and with the 
ambition of finishing the duties of the day, so 
as to enable them to be in time for the vehicle 
which is to transport them to their homes. 

To those who can afford a longer time on the 
journey, and to whom a greater distance is no 
object in price, the choice and the facilities will 
be still greater. There is no doubt that, gene- 
rally speaking, our own country affords as many 
salubrious spots, and as many localities, which, 
by their various climates, are calculated to pro- 
duce a beneficial change in almost all the disorders 
" to which flesh is heir," as any other country, 
Italy and the South of France not excepted ; 
together with much more of, what an Englishman 
knows by the untranslatable term — comfort, than 
is to be enjoyed in any part of the world. To all 
these the Railways will furnish an easy, an ex- 
peditious, and a cheap mode of conveyance, 
unaccompanied with any of those painful, ha- 
rassing feelings that attend the preparation for 
a residence in a foreign country and a sepa- 
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ration from friends; frequently productive of 
more serious injury to the invalid than can be 
compensated by any probable advantages to be 
derived from the prosecution of the voyage. 

It is not the business of the writer to shew 
the pecuniary advantages that may be derived 
by the proprietors of Railways from the various 
undertakings in which they have engaged ; but 
to multiply arguments in favour of the encou- 
ragement that should be given to their formation 
appears unnecessary. There can be no doubt 
that if their progress could be advanced by pri- 
vate speculation only, with the security (though 
without the sanction) afforded by an* Act of Par- 
liament, many of those now projected would long 
ago have been completed. This supposition is 
justified by the immense increase in those facili- 
ties for travelling, which depend entirely on 
speculation by spirited individuals ; indeed the 
hourly communication by means of public car- 
riages of various descriptions between the Metro- 
polis and the most distant parts of the king- 
dom, and the numerous Steam Navigation Com- 
panies, come in proof of the assertion* But 
even these communications could not have 
attained their present comparative perfection 



